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In 1829 it was reported to the Court of Directors that their instructions with regard to assessing land on a correct estimate of its general value, and not with reference to that of each particular crop raised, had been carried out to some extent in Kheda. The Collectors were ordered to send in their annual revenue reports by August, and in making the settlement for each year to hold in. deposit all increase over the settlement of the previous year pending the orders of Government. When remissions had to be granted, collections were to be made only provisionally.
In answer to observations from the Court of: Directors, Government reported that in Pitlad, where the assessments had been found to be too high, the extent of each ryot's holding and his payments had been clearly laid down with reference to his circumstances and the average produce of his land, the old payments being revised where necessary, and leases for from seven to eleven years granted. This referred chiefly to Kunbis, Patidars, and other respectable classes, but it was hoped the prejudices of other classes against leases would be gradually overcome. Leases to Patels were not altogether objectionable, as the Court seemed inclined to think; they preserved the Patels' legitimate influence, and indirectly guaranteed against increase of assessment any ryots who had not taken leases. The Court's objection had probably arisen from an idea that leases given to them would give them too much influence; but such was not the case, as they had now no control over the ryots' assessments and cultivation, and the provisions of Chap, vi., Reg. XVIL, 1827, would prevent all exercise of undue power on their part.
In this year the system was introduced of taking payment from the ryots by instalments, according to the prevalent crops, without requiring them to provide a banker's security. Their best interests were thus protected without injustice to those of the Patels. What was insecure and nominal under Native rule had now become real, and private property in the land would soon be created. In JSTarvadari villages shares that had lapsed in the times of misrule had been offered again on low leases, and many had "been re-established. All proprietary and other rights were being preserved inviolate, and it was hoped that by the protection thus afforded to all, prosperity would be increased and